MARKS. ‘WHICH ust ‘GHARAC. 
TERIZE A DIVINE CHURCH. 


Nothing is more important than to| {ous | 
Ihave @ clear conception of the nature| 


lof God’s Church. This point settled, 


tpeople would begin to look for the j i | 


‘institution which answers the proper 
‘description; there -wotld be ho more 


icomparison - between “Charchianity” ' 
“Church of the Living God” must be/ br 
\discernible from the churches found-| 


land “Christiantty.” 


‘ed at any time by man. And the 
marks of divinity which scholarly in- 
quirers lo#k for in God’s Church are: 

1. Unity in belief among all mem- 
bers and a center of unity; 

2. God-given means which of them- 
selves “effect interior beauty of soul, 
and consequently, Christ-like lives in 
those who follow closely the Church's 
requirements; a ‘ 

8.. Not only nineteen | centur 
life, but an almost world-wide exist- 
ence; and adherence to all that Christ 
has’ enjoined; 

4, A teaching . ority which can 
show its commissto: by tracing its 
succession to the very Apostles taught 
ind commissioned by Chrtst. 


PART IL CHAPTER 1, 
CATHOLIC UNITY THE ONLY 
TRUE UNITY. 


1. 

One of the most noticeable differ- 
ences between Protestantism and 
Catholicism is the harmonious unity 
of the latter as against the all too 
many divisions of the former. The 
last government census (1906) reports 
186 denominations as constituting Pro- 
testantism in the United States, 41 
of which have arisen since the census 
of 1890. This Babel of Confusion 
would seem to be anything but a mark 
of Divinity in Protestantism’s favor, 
since in all other works of God we 
look for perfect harmony and nity. 

The 186 Protestant denominations 

* Under this title Father Noll, the 
editor of “Our Sunday Visitor,” has/ 
prepared a 600-page volume in which 


he takes up part by part the whole 
Catholic hee and = rhyming og 


. 


setts at the aaeeiny 

$1.00 In Morocco cloth and 26 ye Bras 
in paper fpostage extra). It cost 
much more than $1.00 a volume 
to get out this first edition. 


in prejudices, united by no tle of col- 
or, nationality or language, they are 
so one in belief, that if you should. 
procure a Profession of Faith from 
any one of them, the other 270,000,000 
would endorse {it by a loud Amen. In 
the material universe, each heavenly 
body, though it has its own independ- 
ent motion and laws, is bound to one 
common center. In like ‘manner, 
though the Catholics of each country 
have a wide autonomy, they, with 
those of every other nation, are won- 
derfully attracted to and directed by 
a central source of spiritual Hfe and 
light. I say wonderfully, because to 
diréct the otherwise insubordinate 
wills of millions of men successfully 's 
truly wonderful and could be accom- 
plished only by a Power divine. 
There is another picture of oneness, 
which is marvelled at by every ob- 
servant non-Catholic: it is the sweet 
harmony of Eternal Worship. Repre 
sent, if you can, @ scene more impres- 
sive than that of the whole Catholic 
body kneeling in a common adoration, 
offering to the Heavenly Father the 
same grand sacrifice, and feeding their 
souls on the same strengthening sac- 
raments, 
ioe *, a 
Does not your idea of the fitness 
‘of things suggest that the Father itn 
Heaveh should want to be known alike 
and worshipped alike by all His chil- 
dren? Or did Hé Pench led oe. to 
‘be a house éivided- . 
a thousand divisions? — 
réally look complacéentiy on the larze 


human family, His 4 Sp abe Bot 
oRYy “woetully sp i ap, bu lind) 


led by the blind?” It eas bet bias- 

phemy willfully to think such a thing. 

Yet the censis of religions ‘shows 
eens on Page Two.) 
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A Practical Study in 
Socialism--Logic Applied 


(By Robert L. McWililams of the 
Spokane Bar.) 


The following passage is taken 
‘from the pamphlet of a prominent 
Socialist, John M. Work, entitled 
‘“What’s So and What Isn't.” This 
\pamphiet is now advertised as having. 
.|® Cireulation. of one hundred and | 
‘forty-three thousand coptes. 

“Suppose you are the average wage 
rworker. 

“You work about nine hours a day. 

“Ih the first hour or two of your 
‘day's work you reproduce by your 
Jabor the aimou mee 
entire day. 

“In another hour or two you repro- 
duce your proportion of the wear and 
tear, the running expenses, the raw 
‘material, and the wages of superin- 
tendence. 


“Well, then, having done this, ft 1s/ 


‘time for you to take up your coat 
and hat and dinner pall and go home 
ito your wife and babies. 

"Do you do it? 

“What do you do? 

“You of ce and work the rest 
swerhiis Shi. ty sinie Iahor. 

“Who earned that surplus? 

“You earned it. 

“Who gets it? 

“The capitalist gets it. 

“You divide x with him. 


who earned it, shall get tt. 


“The resgen yon ¢o not get. ft now 


ee a ee to the — 


} “So much for the wage earners.” 


It takes more than a dogmatic de 
nial of the truth of such a doctrine 
to erase it from the mind of the aver- 
age’ working man. It must be an- 
swered if possible. Can it be an- 
swered? Certainly not by catch 
phrases nor by the use of invective. 
‘A real appeal to reason is necessary, 
and that implies thinking. : 

We are told by Mr. Work that the 
laboring man earns his daily wage in 
“the first hour or two of the day's 
work.” What ts the proof? Concede, 
however, that such fs the fact. We 
are then told that “In another hour or 
two, the laborer produces his propor- 
tion of the wear and tear, the running 

, the raw material, and the 
” What ifs 


then tofis the balance of the dey and 
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iS Je tleies 


Parochial Sehooh Excel Even 
From An Intellectual Standpoint 


Parochial and Public Schools Com- 

pared. 

Last week we presented a defense 
of parochial school education by the 
greatest statesmen and educators of 
our age. They are irrefutable wit- 
nesses to the correctness of the prin- 
ciple on which Catholic education ts 
based. But lest some might surmise 
that the superiority of Catholic 
schools from a moral 
must be accompanied by a proportion- 
ate inferiority in Intellectual training, 
we adduce non-Catholic, witnesses to 
prove ‘that Catholic parochfal schools 
excel even from a eecular point of 
view. And on account. of the unpre 


paredness of many to believe this, be- 
it 
might be profitable to furnish a few. 


fore. listening to the witnesses, 


why all-round: superis 
should characterize isa rochia 


+ 


1) they never expect #0 change their oc- 


cupation, and*hence become intensely 


interested in the same. 


) 
ies 


life to teaching fs the highest which 
can actnate a human being-——love tor 
God and a high appreciation for the 
sacredness of the teaching profession, 
which begets boundless enthusiasm. 

8. Religions teachers live away 
from the world, are not distracted by 
its pleasures and attractions, and are 
not disturbed by the consideration of 
money. 

4. Sisters or Brothers who teach 
in parochial schools live on the very 


school premises, dwell in a common | 


and prayers. Then thelr very whe 
obliges them to devote several hours | 
every day to study. 


5. It should be needless to declare 
that the preparatory training of re- 
ligious teachers is thorough A 
diocesan schoel superititendent or a 
school board establishes a high-stand- 
ard curriculum, which the Sister or 
Brother must be competent to handle. 
Then the teaching community ttself 
has not only a well organized system 
of training, but invites the countr?’s 
best educators to instruct the teachers 
during the summer. Now that the 
most excellent of these points cannot 
be predicated of the public school 
teachers and their work must be ap- 
parent to the most casual observer: 

(a) It is the exception rather than 
the rule that they teach for life; 
teaching is intended as a stepping- 
stone to something better, 1 ¢, more 
remunerative. President Sherman, of 


Cornell, has said that the average 


duration of a public school teacher's 
eareer is between seven and eight 


Stanley, of Worcester, has since said 


that the average length of service is 


standpoint 


4: Parochial school teachers take pe 
Lup. their work as a life professiqg«*- 


The motive which impels the re 
ligiens teacher to devote his or her 


| For more than twenty years I have 
been familiar with the public schools. 
AS & school inspector, I have paid 
particular attention to methods and 
results. But until recently I had never 
set foot in a Catholic parochial school. 
When I did enter it was with a feel- 
ing that it would be impossible to 
find anything to commend, éducation- 
ally, from a layman's point of view, 
“These (parochial) schools are or- 
ganized as systematically as are the 
public schools, with a Board of Direc- 
tors, a Board of Examiners, of teach- 
ers and superintendents. Each school 
has its supervisor or principal ( a nan 
or a Christian Brother) anda corps of 
class teachers. Among the religious 
teachers is a goodly number of laymen 
and laywomen-—all holding certificates 


ty: ie State or City or the Catholic 


hook — Among these nuns I 
Saak aaidiaa of the Normal Col- 
and ex-public school teachers, 
_,& Familiar Charge Refuted... 
T “Nothing fs ferther from the truth 
than the assertion that the parochial 
schools teach only religion. The morn- 
ing session is opened with religious 
exercises. 
sion in the public schools; for is not 
public schools a religious exercise? 
But in the parochial schools prayers 
begin at ten minutes to § o'clock, 
whereas in the public schools the ex- 
ercises begin at 9 o'clock and last 
fifteen minutes. Promptly at 9 o'clock 
the classes are at their lessons, no 
time being lost in\an assembly room, 
as the prayers are said in the class 
rooms. After the noon recess the 
‘children have three or four minutes 
The 


‘of prayer in their class rooms. 


hour for ‘instruction in 
i doctrine.” That is all the religion 
‘taught in the regular’ school. Before 
I dismiss this subject one word as to 
the Bible. The pupils get a knowledge 
of the Old and New Testaments from 


' 


Biblical history. 
“The public schoel children are 
dismissed at 3 o'clock p.m. In many 


iaré kept up till 3:30 o’clock p. m. 


there is nothing 


Reaults Compared. 


out better educated children than 
those from the public schools? Last 
summer while 75 per cent of the gradu- 
ates of the parochial schools who pre- 
sented themselves for examination 


were admitted (and many with ‘hon- 
or’) only 25 per cent of the graduates 
of the public schools were successful. 
This summer the Catholic percentage 
was higher. 

“In all the parochial schools I visit- | 
ed I was invited to examine the class | 
es in any subject contained in the | 
curriculum. Very few were below | 
the standard, while the large majority 
were superior to the public schools. 
i know some public schools that can- 
{Rot be excelled by the best of the 
"| parochial schools, for the reason that 
the principals steal time from the 
‘frills and fads,’ to give their pupti« 
thorough instructions In the essen- 
tials. For doing this they are liable 
to charges should the district superin- 
tendent find out and report the con- 
scientiousness of delinquent principals 
to the Board df Associate Superin- 
tendents, whom Mayor McClellan bas 


“hi 


So, too, is the morning ses- | 


the reading of the Scriptures in the 


Christian | 


reading lessons, the books containing | 
‘all the leading events and features of | 


parochial schools the grammar grades | 
“In the matter of school supplies | 


“Do these parochial schools turn 


for entrance into the normal college 


styled the “Masters of the Board of | 


in these respects te simple, At the 
end of a school term (one-half year) 
no child is promoted to a higher grade 


subjects taught In the grade in which 
he or she has been studying for the 
term. In the public schodis the aim 
is to get results in the shape of sta- 
tistics. Fit or unfit, the child is push- 
ed into a higher grade. 

“In the Catholic schools a, backward 
child is kept another term, or, if necoa- 
sary, a whole year, in the same grade 
until fit for promotion. In the public 
schools forty minutes are wasted each 
day in the firet school year on 
physiology, hygiene and ‘organised 
games’ for the six or seven-yearold 
children, and thirty-three minutes for 
trades of the following yeara. In 
the parochial . Bchools all through the 

Sthe ues are given at inter- 
vals to Felleve the possible monotony 
of stady, but mo time is lost In taking | 
kohildpen to Ue vard to play ‘organized 
games,” such as are ordered by the 
Board of Superintendents of the pub- 
Hie schools. Play is as natural as eat- 
| ing and drinking, and the parochial 
schools are not ‘Instructed’ how to get 
exeraise out of fun. 

Points in Which They Excel. 

“As a rule the parochial 
pupiis are better spellers and have a 
clearer idea of the meaning of the 
; Words than the average public school 
child. 

“The parochial school children are 
fairly well acquainted with 
in these days when the newspapers 
give such ample space to the current 
thistory of nations. They are well 


tory of foreign countrios, while their 
writing and arithmotic deserve 
highest praise. 


the 


schools is mainly mechanical and is 
coordinated with geometry. 


sing music from sight 
ers are 


(special teach- 
engaged for this work) and 


all ordinary purposes. 
“From the first grade to the hicheat 
ithe girls have lessons in sewing, 


dressmakems. All pupils in the gram 
/mar grades are exhorted to take the 
| Regent's examination, and the larse 
‘number of those who pass is worth 
jmore than passing notice. 

“There are high school classes tn 
which stenography, algebra, 
languages and the highest 
\Of learning are taught 


branches 


those 


i children longer at school,” 
CLEVELAND NEWS. 
{1909.) 


in the Cleveland public schools? Are 
| girls generally more skilied in the art 
| than boys? 


“answers to these 


‘put asunder,” 


te not the whole talk of P 


Bibles, as the sower weatters 


Bible-socteties, by the hundred?” 
CONVERT. Yes: that is true. 


and sell it, is one thing; to 


ia another, Now when the Bible says m 
a thing, who really believe ft, the siaies des 


testants or the Cathollos? pies: 
PROTESTANT. “A very odd « mage 


}to read the Bible, and talk: eos m ‘Chure 


tion; why! I never heard of Catholics | * a 


believing the Bible. They are aver : 
allowed to read it, and the priests; 


burn all they can get” 
CONVERT. 
Hazapdpasrnphsary cs They are all 


‘“Tommyrot, T used to| Ure 


| false, I was once a Protestant and am | 70"  *2° 


now a Catholic, and ft seems to me ‘ 


that you never take the Bible te have 


a plain, straightforward, common-/; 


sonse meaning like any other book | ~" niall 
Other books mean what they say: the |“ 


Bible alone, according to you, means 
one thing and says another. 
olics, on the other hand, do always 


seem to me to have & common-censa, | 


straightforward meaning for the 
Nible Ite saying may be hard to 


unless the child has a mastery of the | yuderstand and harder to do, but if 


ihe Bible saye a thing, ft ts true, and 
must be belfeved, however. difficult, 
and done, however unpleasant. 

For instance—-the Bible says, speak- 
ing of marriage, “What God hath join- 
ed tn marriage, let ho man pot asun- 
der.” Now ff I ask many people what 
this means, they will tell me: “What 
God bath joined in marriage, let the 
jud and iawyers of the Dfvorce 
Court put asunder.” But if I turn to 
a Catholic, he says, “ Once married, 
always married. No man can pat 
the married asunder.” Not even the 
Pope, nor a General Counetl! 
the Popes nor all the Councfla.. God 


only, Who joined them, can part them , 


by death. 
It seems to me that here the Cath- 


Cath- | 


Not all 


He takes the Bible at fts word, sticks bas 8. : 


sloge to ita chear,.comme 


ing, and that the Protestant shuffles 


about ft, and makes it say one thing 
and mean the opposite. “Let no man 
ia not the same ting 


‘as “Let the Divorce Court put asun- 


Ger, 


aechool | 


ee 


Ta it? 
PROTESTANT. “They do not 
sound very much alike, However, one 


‘flower does not make a bouquet. Have 
|you more thinge of the same sort?” 


| 
| 


through a few, 


CONVERT. Ptenty. l wit 


and I fancy you will | 


‘have as big a bouquet as you can well | 


thei. 
geography of the world, so necessary | 


Carry. 


1. The Bible says (8. John ft. 5), | 


'“Dxcept a man be born of water and | 
ithe Spirit, he cannot enter into the 


‘Kingdom of Ged.” 
igrounded in the history of their own | 
house where school and its work enter curriculum. calls for only one-half|country, with a good idea of the his-| 
into their conversations, recreations | 


+ 92 
“The drawing taught In the pariah | 
| The unbaptized babies doubtless go to) 
| Heaven wit 
“The parish school graduate can | 


(Says Net ST] 
’ 


knows enough of the technicalities for } 


nwt } 

there is no effort to turn ont finished | ~\ 
lacking from the) 
kindergarten to the graduating class. | 


foreign 


pupita : 
whose parents can afford to keep their | 
| Protestant’s 
‘real ca 
iis af 
“Ie the art of penmanship neglected ¢ 


queations are 


forcefully suggested by the result of | 


ithe writing contest for school children 


\conducted by the News during the 


‘last few weeks. Pupils of various 
‘ages attending public, parochial and 


privaie echools in the city and sub- 


contestants was so great as to render 
the results conclusive. The writings 


of writing representing the city, 
parochial and suburban echools. 


‘first prize winners. Four of them 
were parochial school pupils. 
ten winners of second and third prizes 


ae ou Page Two.) 


| that 
inel af grace and forgivepess 
urbe were eligible and the number of | 
| know 


| take this text to 


most of you, and I say to you, “Do;* 


you believe that a mian mugt be born) 
again of water and the Spirit?’ Well; 
you will say, of the Spirit; certainty 
f the Spirit. 
a form, and no form cambe necessary. 
hout the water. 
but,” I 


nirit only Hut 


“Well, answer, 


if * 
Lo 


Bpir 


Water if pot nec 


ale 
fyti is 


aeary, you reply; 


are born again in baptism 

coctrine 
and 

this 


the 


theolls 
of 
: > at 


aak, 
text?” 
bible 

iter and i 
water: be born 
and 
into the kingdem of God, 
babies, cma tie 
ao not 


except & man 


Spirit, 


AOS 
, the cannot 
Un- 
are not 


into 


water he 


enter 
baptized LAOuE 
raat into 
Heaven 
Certainly 


and 


y 
torments, enter 
the 
into the 
that the 


> ChO#e 


Catholic i4 


the 
look 

L find 

aticking 
God 

How 


touch 


closest: when 

reasous, 
use of tile not 
that 


water 


ancy Cannor #Aave 
Brough 
possibly 


roll away sin? 


cain a drop of 


water the and 


soul, 
Caunot! says the 
hand: 
thr 


other God 


likes ough whatever 
likes Hils is shown 
the choice of weakest means: 
&@ matter of fact, the Hitie 
He has chosen water 


Ineaius 

sf 
and 

telia 


power he: 
| as 
ne 
as a chat- 
God's 
fio with: we 
when 


is all we have to 


nothing about 


will 


+ - * 
“Cannot 


| we speak of God. 


submitted are judged tn all chses) 
strictly on thetr merits by supervisors | 
‘aak, Do you believe that 


ys | 


Ate 


ta 


I go egain with another matter 
adherents of other religions. 1 
a man by 


ithe power of God forgives the sins 


“in the five classes there» were five 


The | 
| dienant horror if he be of the severe ry 
were a little in faver of the parochial | 'gort: “of course not, man cannot for- | 
achools. Among the sixty winners of | i give the sins of his teliows.” ) 
prises other than first, second and | “Well, but bere is plain Bible on | “What's that how selltans atte | 
third, twenty-seven were public school) the point. Peri 
om, thirty-one parociial school and Our Lord said to these men ‘ithe | “Why,” chuckled the boy, * 


23), Waveneret | 


of other ment “Of eourse not,” he 
tella me with a laugh of mockery if 
he be a merry man, or a scowl of In- 


The Aposties were men, 


plainly {Jolin xx,’ 


‘ atmple words. Do you believe the: 
When Our Lord sald, ‘This’ hn 
' did He mean ‘this ts 
Body?” . : 
“Well! No,” our Protestant 
will say, “He did not mean exact 
This ts My Body; He meant, 


a 


The water you know !s| 


“the Bible | 
water and the | 


represents My Bod}.” 

But He does not say so:—~He says, 
This is My Body, and, again, This | 
} My Blood, a 
| “No. He dose not say so, but He 

means what He does not say. : 
| says, this is My Body, but He mes 
This {s a figure, a type, a likeness of 
|My Body. He says, This ls My sys 
but means, This is a figure of My 


| Blood.” 

| Then you will grant that your ene. 
ing te not the first clear- common 
Sense, easy meaning which the words 
would have? When it {se written that” 
ithe water wae made wine (8. John fi, 
9), you would not say that the first 
clear meaning of the words was, the — 
water was made a Iikeness of wine? — 

PROTESTANT. “We suppose this 
must be granted. Our Protestant 
meaning te not the first clear mean 
ing of the words.” 

CONVERT. Well, then! let we 
turn again to that un-seriptural priest 
who is go afraid of the Bible: What 
say you, Reverend Father, of these 
words? 

“! gay, what I have always tn all. 
things said, that the Bible means 
what its words seem to mean, The 
plain, simple, straightforward sense {8- 
the true sense, When our Lord sald, 
This is My Body, it was His Body; — 


When He said, This is My Blood, ft. 


was His Blood. 
Says, 


Just as when &@ man 
this is my book, he meens thig 
; a book, not this represents a bOOK; 
so surely with Our Blessed Lord, Whe. 
cannot love to puzzle us by hiding 
meaning under donbtful words 
good Protestant think 
Lord meant one thing and 


rer? 


Hig 
Wiy dcoes our 
tnat our 
said anot 

“yh! besanes it cannot bea. Rt fe. 
impossible, Bread cannot become. 4 
Sod’s body: Wine cannot become Bie. . 
Bioad.” 

Cannot again! 
| Baptiem. cannot, 


Always cannotl ri of 
in Confesaion cam — 


‘not, and now again cannot?’ What ig. ‘ 


it that God cannot do? 4 ‘ 
ease the priest is here again the 


all. It is the Protestant who seem 
afraid, who wriggies and shuffles 
litte, and does not give plain | 
to plain language. 

(To be Continued Next Wee) 
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ithe farmer of his son. 
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™" It ‘the wings against each other, or 
‘against their legs. 


would vise say to one who 
é tise Sy tab dove not matter 


; THE : LOOUEr. 


“An ihe ‘idee’ John had his 
ent of camel’s hair, and a 
orn girdle about his loins; 

‘his meat was locusts and wild 
ey.”—Math, chap. iii., verse 4. 


his “most remarkable insect, 
Cr is called in the He- 

ye, ardeh, a word 

* to multiply. This 

is given because of the im- 

e and inconceivable swarms 
ese insects by which many 
countries are infested. 

) Size, the common brown Lo- 
ust is about three inches in 
gth; its antennae are two in 
and about an inch long, 

‘it is provided with two pairs. 
yings. This is necessary from 
ig it and the immense dis: 
hrough the sky which it is 

a } destined to travel. The 

nd horns are brown, and 
‘upper side of the body 

yer wings, the former, in 

h, Spotted with black, and 
atter “with dusky spots. Un- 

the generic name, locust, sev- 
Saga a in- 


at is not ihe: case with other 


es ——T than the. ‘aiiles, The 


| the aympha, or worm, differs very 


‘|fect state. In the nymph state, it 


eee 


males only make a noise, which is 
sced by a quick vibration of 


Locusts lay 
their eggs and then die. Each one 
lays from two to three hundred 
‘eggs, which are hatchéd by the 
heat of the sun in the following 
spring. It is very singular that 


little from the locust in its -per- 


moves and eats; and there is only 
this difference, that the wings are 
not moved and expanded as in the 
perfect state, but are beautifully 
folded up in small conipass, and 
"| forth the appearance of two small 
buttons on the shoulder. 

‘The migratory locust has long 
been celebrated for its vast num- 
bers, and its custom of passing 
over the country in enormous le- 
gions. They fly in thick clouds 
which darken the sun in their pas-| 
sage, and then armies may be seen 
stretching as far as the eye can 
reach. They eat up every green 
thing on which they settle. In a 
few minutes from the time when 
they alight; every leaf has gone 
from the trees and every blade of 
grass from the earth. They are 
so voracious and their teeth are 
so powerful that they can even 
devour the green twigs on which 
the leaves have grown; and when 
they take their leave, the country 
looks as if it had been swept by 
fire. Fortunately the locusts are 
very good to eat, and are caught 


cutors are acai to | 


(Rey. ix. 1-11). 
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Children may and ‘ought i i Aer ¥ 


communicate frequently, just as 
much as adults, says Msgr. de 
Segur. Our Lord does not re 
quire from them more than they 
are capable of giving Him, and 
He understands their thought- 
lessness which alarms us; but He 
knows equally, and far better 
than we do, that innocence is the 
most precious of all treasures, 
that Satan secks to rob them of 
it early, and that Communion 
alone can protect them from the 
wiles of the enemy. For com- 
municating well, it is enough to 
receive our Savior with a good 
will. And this children will have 
just as much as adults; and ex- 
perience shows that sincerity of} 
the most genuine kind is to be 
found in the good will of a child 
that has made its first Commnun- 
ion.” It loves Jesus Christ, it de- 
sires to have Him; then, why not 
give Him to the child? Very of.- 
ten the child is more fit to receive 
Him than ourselves who under- 
value its piety. Thoughtlessness 
is ho obstacle to Communion, un- 
less it be willful. Children are 
giddy. Yes; but they are good 
and loving. And just on account 
of their need to love it is necés- 
sary to give love its proper nour- 


; 


ishment. We must cause them to 


its results would be aio: like 
the ign ar 
chicken-stealing | case out West. 
In that case the judge and the 
‘witness talked like this: 


grammatic. 
say ‘have knowed.’ 
ought to say ‘have knew.’” 


“Have you ever saw this man 


before? r 


oT ‘Ves’ 
“Had he come before you had 


went” 


és ‘No. 9 
“Ts them your chickens bei 


you rahe was stole?’ 


“Would you have recogn en uz 


them if you had saw them before 
they was brung here? 


“Yes, Judgé, I would have 


knowed them.’ 


““Tut, tut, young man; ‘speak | 
It ain’t proper to 
You should 


It 
cheerful to others that we “are 


going to ask you to try it. When 
you come down for breakfast in 
the morning, or are on your way 
to church, just try a bright, cheer- 
ful good-morning to those you 
meet. Leave a happy word be- 


love Jesus Christ, and, for this | hind as you go along, and the 


by sackfuls, dried and preserved | 
for food. They are most ustally 
found in Asia and Africa, Lo- 
custs often prove a dreadful visi/ 
tation of Providence. They were 
one of the ten plagues of Egypt: 
(Exod. x. 14). In ‘the days of 
Joel, the prophet, they occasioned 
a famine: (Joel, ii. 1-11). © Lo- 
custs, according to the Levitical 
law, were ceremonially cicaii. 
John the Baptist, in a great meas- 
ure, lived upon them, and prob- 
ably the Abyssinians to the pres- 
ent day. In the book of the Reve 


ae ects, ne. sented are much more 


eud, place them frequently in: 


closest intimacy with Him, Their 


faults, however real they may be, 
have little consistency, and it is 
precisely this pions practice (i. e., 
frequent communion) which pre- 
vents these faults from becoming 
vices, 
A GRAMMAR LESSON. 

The late E. H. Harriman, dis- 

cussing prosperity with the re- 


porters in his Fifth avenue resi-| 


dence, meal sahi of ntsc 


‘pleasure you will see it gives. to 


some people will more than com- 
pensate you forthe effort. When 
you are troubled, just remember 
every other one of the hundred 
million people in the Union each 


has ‘his troubles, and when you 


try to follow our suggestion, you 
bring happiness to two hearts. 


Said teacher: “What's a skele- 
ton?” “TI know,” said Johnny 
Goff: “It’s a man that has his in- 
sides out, and has his outsides 


. off.”’ 


costs so very little to be}, 


| 


Ws Wiig hace ct'tenia'lan | 
In trouble and distress, 


Whatever sorrow vex the mind, 


On gent tae Seat One 


Jesus, Who gave ‘Bimeelf for you 
Upon the Cross to die, 


Oh, to the Heart draw nigh. 


‘Ye hear how kindly He invites; 
Ye hear His words so blest: 
|“All ye that labor, come to Me, 
And I will give you rest.” 


What meeker than the Savior’s 
Heart? 
As on the Cross He lay, 
He did His Murderers forgive, 
And for their pardon pray. 


O Heart! 

_. high! 
Thou hope of sinners here! 

Attracted by those loving words, 
To thee I lift my prayer. 


MAKING OF PENCILS, 


‘Lead’ pencils, so called, are 
made of graphite, 8ne of the forms 
in which carbon occurs in nature. 
There is no lead at all in graphite, 
and the misnomer is probably due 
to the fact that, previous to the 
use of graphite for pencil making, 
common lead was used. 

Graphite is not sufficiently free 
from sand and other foreign sub- 
stances to be used without prep- 
aration. To cleanse it, it is gen- 
erally ground fine, then washed 
until it is pure, and formed into 
solid blocks by means of great 
Hivdratilic presstire. 


sawed into plates about one- 
sixteenth of an inch in thickness 
and these plates are cut across so 
as to form them into smal! four- 
sided sticks. The next thing | 
necessary is to inclose the sticks: 


Opens to you His Sacred Heart— 


Jeipally of two circular saws. One 


thou joy of saints on 


\puts them aside to dry. When 


The blocks thus formed ate 


; 


the thickness of the iritended pen- 
(ils. The béatds ate'then cut into 
small pieces” about fen° inches in 
length and six inches in width, 
which are placed in the cutting 
and grooving machines and cut. 
into straight, square sticks, each 
having a groove on one surface. 
This machine consists prin- 


saw is very thin, and is so set 
that it will cut entirely throngh. 
the board;.the other saw, revolv-; 
' jing within one-eighth of an inch 
of it, is 80 set that it will cut only 
la fine square groove in the wood. 
The little sticks of prepared 
graphite are then laid in these 
grooves and covered with a sim- 
ilar piece of wood, though not 
grooved. Then they are ready for 
the workman who is called the) 
“fastening-up.” He glues the in- 
ner faces of the two pieces of 
wood, presses them together and 


dry. they are, passed through the 
“rounding” machine, dressed with 
a semi-circular plane, cut at the |- 
ends, polished, and they are ready 
for the market. 


— 


ay 


THE BIGGEST BAROMETER. 


The little town of Faenza, in 
the north of Italy—whence comes 
that delicate pottery known as 
“faience’—was the birthplace of 
Torricelli, the inventor “of the 
barometer, and its citizens recent- 
ly celebrated the tercentenary of 
that faihot®  imathematician’s 
birth. Asie dut of the celebra- 
tions Father Alfani, a local 
priest, conceived the idea of erect- 
ing a unique permanent memorial 
to Torricelli, and Faenza now pos- 
sesses the biggest barometer in ex- 
\istence. Torricelli was a per of 


ater ‘tnto ee poards about half |? 


cury was “pce than = -olum 
of water in exact proportic 
its greater specific gravity.— 

dee Advertiser: 
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While the great dock of thi 
Strassburg Cathedral is: probab 
the most wonderful piece of mi 
hanism ever devised for — 
measurement of time, there 
other. monumental — ti isd ue 
tures, such as those at pm tig 
and Lyons in‘France, and tha 
of the tower on the: Piazza 8 D 
Marco, Venice, which, in the a 
genuity of many of their detaile 
as well as in size and vst 
merit’ tompariso gon, cer ' 
famous Strassburg : 

Ags -to., | perbape: the 
largest chock inthe drt 
known ** ee a PAL. cr ie 
a ee ae Beers bs 


; =. 
PUES 
en * 


ment. It ay. ae sige Ni 

each being twenty-two and a hal 

feet in diameter. The m x 
hands are fourteen feet long, r 
the hour-figures two feet lo a 
The weight of the pendulum ig 
seven hundred pounds, and ts 


length thirteen and a half fect, 


The quarter-hours are sounded ) 5 
bells varying from twenty-one t 
seventy-eight —_Inundted-weigh 
while the hour-bell, common y 
called “Big Ben,” weighs thirtees 
tons, is nine feet in Peg A nd 
is struck by & Hamer” 

four hundredweight. “Big F 

and the bell of St. Paul’s Cathe 
ral, London, “eleven t pusand + 
pounds in weight, are tolled whe ae 
ever there occurs a death in 
cor Saco royal isn! 


Miscellaneous 


PRAY FOR ME. 


ee neem eA 


‘ 


-¥ cannot tell why there should 


come to me 


A thought of some one miles and: 


e years away. 

: - In swift insistence on the memory 
ee Dnless there be a need that I 

should pray. 


- ‘Be goes’ his way, 

it ~ dom meet 

To talk of plans or changes, duy 
by day, 

Of pain or pleasure, triumphs or’ 
defeats, 


pray. 


We are too busy even to spare 
thought 


idied recent ly. 


TI mine; we sel-. 


— 
| Rule 1, 


hee eee: - ~ 


Don’ t Mek: ; 
‘time and yours. 
catch you in the 
the wrong end. 
Rule 2. 
the clock. 


it wastes my 


end, and that’s 


’ 


I am, sure to) 


) | ourselves, 
Watch your work, not) one of the foundation stones. 
A long day's work | generous 


(Oren isener ~0 Lom 


TRUTHFULNESS, 


In building up a character for 
truthfulness must be 
A 


disposition, winning 


HIS HONESTY MADE HIM A: ‘Makes a long day short and a| manners, polished address these 


CATHOLIC. 

Jacob  Woom-Muller, 
werian journalist and 
He was bern in|" 
Bergen on May 15, 1866. He. 
wrote for the papers principally) 
on polities, literature, history and 
religious questions, 
he was a Freethinker, and in 1882) 
he refused to be confirmed in the, 


the Nor- 
author, | 


| wrote 
Dr special reason why ‘tis time to; ligion and the Catholic 


which 


Lutheran church—an almost wun- 
‘heard-of thing in Norway—and) 
‘declared bimself an atheist. He 
many articles about re 

faith, 
One ¢ 
visited him) 


were not correct, 


‘the Catholic priests 


jand pointed out his errors to him. | 
‘The resnit of this visit was that | 


For days together of some friend | op July 28, 1907, he was received | 


away ; 

Perhaps God does it for us and 
we ought 

To read His signal as a call to 
pray. 


Perhaps just then my friend has 
flercer fight, 

A more appalling weakness, a de-, 
cay of right— 


Of courage, darkness, some lost| 


sense, away ; 
‘And so in. case he needs my pray- 
ers, I pray. 


_ Friend, do the same for me! If I 


you, on some 
* Give me a moment's prayer as in- 
73 eterinde— 

a _Be yery sure I need it, therefore 


pray. 


: olla to the living is more 
; \@ sumptuous wreath to the 
th filling love's’ infinite 


i re, = a one to the ee. is more 


i the ardor of his soul, 
love for Christianity 


‘into the Cathelic Church, which 


thence forward he loved: with all) 
His warm | 
made him) 
iW ‘rite a series of articles to undo 
‘the effects of what he had pub: | 
lished before. The Protestant pa-| 
pers agree that it was his upright- 
ness and honesty that made him) 


‘embrace the Catholic faith, 
; 


NN OT RR et oR en ae 


' 
Spiritual persons ought to 


ness and consolation in the things | 
of God, or to suffer and keep their 
ground in dryness of spirit ‘and 
devotion, and for as long as God 
pleases, without their making any 

‘complaint about it. 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 

OF A BU SINESS HOUSE, 


A Baltimore 
large number under him has post- 


his establishment cards whith 


In-early life, 


* Jars, 
equally ready to experience sweet- | 


man who has a 
ed in the various departments of 


aa the above es eg and the 


day’s short work makes my face’ and all the other qualities and ac- 


long. 
Rule 3. 


Give nie more than I! up a gentleman, 


‘complishments that go to make 
are incomplete 


‘expect and I'll pay you more than! and almost valueless if they be 


‘you expect. I ean afford to’ in- 
crease your pay 
‘my. profits. 

Rule 4. You owe so much to 
yourself that you can’t afford to 
‘owe anybody else. Keep out of 
debt or keep out of my shop. 

Rule 5. 
‘accident. Good men, 
‘women, can’t see 
iwhen they meet it. 
| Rule 6. 


‘business of your own to mind. 
Rule 7. Don't 
there which hurts your  self-re- 
spect. The employe who is will. 
‘ing to steal for me‘is capable of 
'stealing from me. 

Rule 8. It’s none of my bust- 
ness what you d7 at night. But: 
‘if dissipation affects what you do 
next day and you do half'as much 

as I demand, you'll last half as 
‘long as you hoped. 
| Rule ® Don't tell me what I'd 
like to hear, but what T ought to 
j|hear.. I don’t need a valet to my 
vanity, but I need one for my dol. 


Rule 10. Don't kiek if I kick. 
It yowre worth while correcting, 
you're worth while keeping. I 
don’t waste time cutting ee 


out of rotten appres. | 
\ 


4 


Cheer up young man and don’t 
be discouraged ‘because you’re 
knocked, for when you're knocked 
it’s for a reason/ and they hever 
knock a dead one. 


Blushes and habits are two dif. 
ferent things, for blushes may 
eome and blushes may go, but 
habits like freckles hang on for- 


‘not grounded on truthfulness. 
if you increase | 


Dishonesty is never an | sitory fame, 
like good | acter commands no respect. 
temptation | nest, high-minded men despise it. 


i 


| 


: 


An 
unreliable man may possess bril- 
liant talents and may ‘be str- 
rounded by a coterie of enthusias- 
tic admirers; but he never 
achieves permanent good and 
never secures more than a tran- 
His personal char- 
Ear- 


Even the unthinking, at first daz- 


Mind your own busi- | zled by its lustre, come after a 
© base and in time you will have a’ little to see the ugly flaw that 
‘underlies the surface. 

do anything) 


In business and professional 
life truthfulness is an absolute 
necessity. No success is attained 
without it. Creditors will nat- 
urally hesitate to entrust their 
goods to a mah on whose word 
they cannot rely. Customers, on 
the other hand, will searcely con- 
tinue to deal with one in whose 
statements or accounts they have 
no confidence, 

So, too, a lawyer or a physician 
who has acquired a character for 
unreliability may be prepared for 
a falling-off of public patronage. 
Where honest money is paid, hon- 
est advice or value is expected in 
return. Professional gentlemen 
are fairly well paid for their ser- 
vices, and they should be con- 
seientious oe making those ser- 
vices as useful as possible to their 
clients, ; 


A teacher was reading to her 
class and came across the word 
“unaware.” She asked if any one 
knew its meaning. One small girl 
timidly raised her hand and gave 
the following definition: 

“Unaware is what you take off 
the last thing before you put on 
your nightie.” — a : 


THE “OTHER MAN.” 


If every man would do the things 
the “other man” should do, 
Attack the hoodlum, catch the 
thief, and watch the rascal crew, 
We'd have a perfect city, and a 
perfect country, too, 
sober land, an ‘honest land, 
where men are good and true; 
There'd be no more misgovernment 
nor graft nor mobs to rue, 
If every man would do the things 
the “other man” should do. 


A 


If we forget the talents by the 
“other man” possessed, 

And never thought to envy him 
the feathers of his nest, 

An@ only thought: to grasp from 
him this chance to do the best, 

To dare the deed, and meet the 
need and stand the flercer test; 

We'd have a model country, north, 
south and east and west, 

If we forget the talents by the 


“other man” possessed, 


If every man would think himself 
to be the “other man,” 

Become his own reformer on a 
self-respecting plan, 

And calmly, boldly, set himself to 
do the thing he can, 

Nor wait to find some other chap 
to push into the van, 

The’ world’s: entire iniquity we'd 
put beneath the ban, 

If every man would think himself 
to be the “other man,” | 


RAINY DAY SUNBEAMS. 


‘day is not more welcome than the, 


girl who is good-natured when : | 


other people feel mean. It you 


are over-cast, and to jaugh when: 
other voices whine, and to he 
cheery and happy when other peo- 


ular wherever you go. cae 


et 


A beam of sunshine on a cloudy | . 


learn to smile when other faces. 


ple are fretting, you will be pop-|« 


entrusted to human agents. We 
have to uphold and firmly estab- 
lish in this new world of univer- 
sal opportinity, feverish energies 
and tumultous passions, the 
Chureh which has been Handed 
down to us through the centuries, 
and which sprang from the mind 
and heart of Christ, offering Him- 
self on the cross; and we have to 
do our part civilizing the masses 
to which we belong, and who, if 
they are to be and to remain cap- 


fo govern themselves. 


MARRIAGE. 
(Continued from Page Three.) 


ents’ will must be consulted, and 
this will, if they make lawful ob- 
jection, respected. The Church in 
the Council of Trent declares that 
she detests marriages contracted 


consent, and punishes for the © 


made for us by Others, our par-| 


against the lawful will of parents. }« 
In many countries, Catholic and} 
non-Catholic, the civil law dé-| 
clares the marriage of minors| 
(those under age) illegal when |, 
contracted against the parents’ | xiliarte: 
fense.  \ Chur bh Ea 
We are members of Goa’e! 
‘Church-—marriage is one Ofinw i, 
Christ’s Sacraments, so the prin-| «New» 


tian and Catholic, by no ins 
that of the heathen, . The heathen! 
Se ce ee ee 
sole a ee 


“In America Catholics have @ | choi 


niger oe work to. 


, ify 
ms : f 
y 
tes 
acs = Fe © 
rea Pope UD Lay | 
Wa ee 5 
she 
’ 
. 


choice. To be determined ae chit 
alone when other conditions 7 : 
wanting is to court misery ; to use 
them in ‘deciding when more 
sential qualities ‘are added 
laudable. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE wil CATH. 


OLIC WOMEN. 


(Continued: on: Page Two.) 
Seeing ang admiring this ¥ 


activity of the Catholic women « | 


able of self-rule, must be taught). 
by science, morality, and religion | 


ciple of our choice must be Chris-| Wor 
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become attached to pet animals,” 
said the old guntier’s mate, as he 
st on the edge of his chest and 
slowly filled his pipe. “Take “Bill : 
ne Goat,’ for instance, all hands Father, I am not worthy to be 
are dead stuck on that goat, and, apepte Aer, called Thy child: I have left Thee, 
speaking of pets, reminds me of | '| 1 have lost Thee through my own) «Goa will judge both the just and 
one of the olf dita I served om) . Rasies X repent with my voole| the wicked,” Becles, it, 17. But 
some twenty years ago. b sensit ee Ws an cian’ > Spare those who have y confess- 
what of it? Want the| concluded the old ter as he knock- aba oer pene the whole ay ik Ga aw Gis an ™ Jesus Christ, my Savior. Look! oq and repented a sins will 
story, ch? Well wait until I get|@d the ashes out of his pipe and/Churen forbidalag wos eagle We do not requite a prophet|"Po™ ‘Be Face of Thy Christ—ihave no reason to fear nor be 
this old pipe filled and I will spin| Walked away. ER, SE A ace a a sock at {20% Spon the Blood of Thy| ashamed, for “Then shall the just 
the yak . : - j toate: wtniont | te “Gever Catholics potas ve a cues a a sé Christ—look upon the Heart of/ shine as suns in the Kingdom of 
“vou 4 | as p pe | from this fatal folly. ee | Christ—and forgive me for] » ; | 
_, You see it was this way. T*/ Choose a Catholic) 1, however, a Cathie insist on| Wonder at your priest denouncing oS oe Ee ae a 
ibe wooden sailing vessels. You) , the should meet a” ee ae Mae severe may be at the sath bes, O sins which have deprived me) of the husband to pay tho howse- 
talk about Mamenoariion ‘Well “Wib u case these pages mee Church will sometimes permit. Goa: Naa ay ge sas. of my God, I hate you from the|jorg trpenses, rent, groceries, 
wae ately ‘alive With: CRG WEY ee ee ee ee Ee eee ee en oi Etec dad caine | OT te Met ate,, it the wife bound to pay 
thoes chektoneies Ware something sure him that nothing is farther|hors simply because the parties Cs ts ‘inal of page res ° Dear Jesus, Who didst come to! speme How far is the wife re- 
wets ie ta Wk Ga Me ee 04 beomgartas cama g ae gong BER yoo °" . |seek and to save that which WAS| sponsible for debte inowrred by 
wt ite Woidid eraryitig, bat- ing of anything to wound his eel-| will never have the hateful per-| Then, what of the children? It] lost, have mercy on me. he haibend i hd red 
down -all the hatches, scaled | po, Ve Ore addressing Catho-| mission wrung from her for 80/is true that the non-Catholic bas! Good Shepherd, who didat lay| penses of his ploce of business? 
tered pa Asie nine lies who believe their faith to be! trivial a reason—but only for rea-| promised before marriage that the! down Thy life for Thy sheep, have; Yes, surely the wife is bound to 
their dearest possession, for sons “just and grave arising out/children of both sexes shall be pity on me, I have gone astray pay hte incurred by the pur- 
.’| which they would rejoice to shed/of the individual case,” and “to|brought up Catholics, Your pas-}like a sheep that is lost; seek Thy! chase of things needed ce wind. In 
{with their forefathers the last) prevent: greater evils”’:’' What tors know how often such prom-| servant, O Lord. . the eee if her husband neglected 
ton of insect powder, but oon Se ee ae which words could be more awful, more/ises are broken. The non-Catho- to do so. Should the wife inherit 
over a ton * i an ati nome but Catholics can know how | sad? lic requires the boys to go his way bok eee aes a beleees 
they ey a cc _{to. value, We esteem the multi:| What a sad weddingday! Aor frequently insists that no child she is bound to square the debts 
ae agate - et ied ‘\tude of our non-Catholic neigh-| tuneral would be more bright! In|of his or hers shall enter a Cath- be incurred in running his busl- 
ma pager Pad gag " bors whose lives are a model for|tne marriage of two Catholies|olic church or be taught Catholic hese. Of course, there might be 
bie itll Sat Wad they com- any one to copy, who, we are COD-|on> Mother the Church rejoices, | prayers. Then there are relations some obligations of the husband 
ete We ty ly Gk otk vinced, would, if fthey knew our) celebrates the Nuptial Mass, decks| who interfere; again, there is the which he could not be expected 
that’s the limit. Why, they would faith, excel as Catholics, and/por altars, calls down every bless-/fear of offending those who can to meet, but ne man may leave to 
carry olf. the dalle 4 wanted tyes whom we deservedly respect. ing on her happy children, joins) benefit the child temporally; and another money, which is not his. 
night, and when a fellow turned To Catholics, then, we Bay, in the joys she gives; but when; What is very important, there is And money due the grocer or 
in he hed to lash everything in “Choose one of your own faith”—|the wilful child appears before the searching influence of the ase butcher is not bis. 
the clothes line down, for if he a neteige cee also from the be-i Ker to contyact a union dhe han) Catholic parent on the “wrk Why does @ Catholic have to|porary punishment mentioned in — 
did not, when he turned out in the ginning. ‘For the sins resulting| never approved of, and does not saps habit of ge he pay for @ Mass to be said when althe holy book “Purgatory.” The 
morning, he would find his clothes — 5 ayganmnanct to this His holy|approve of now, she will not er — ge pend 4 d aoe |person dies? I am told that it name does not make the place] 
gone. ‘The roaches would carry will, He sent the Deluge, When smile upon him, she will have no - ome of the children’s Ginnet be sold withoud goymddt.|the place mest exlt Mak Gane 
them off during the night. We ee intendaced,. 228. people Sayers! Sam, Che We Bary 2 s Kneeling im tears, behold me ati; om @ convert, and feel I ought| receive a name. The Bible doce 
had te détail. men. to. kill roaches. into the Holy. Land):d4e laid strict) fowers on her altar to profess a/ But suppose ideally favorable Thy feet ; 


‘| they will: “There is nothing hid- 
den, which shall not be made man- 
ifest.” Mark iv, 26; “He will bring 
to light the hidden things of dark- 
ness and will make manifest the 
councils of hearts,’ I Oor. iv-v; 


here- 
Thee any might say the Masses’ ord 
Ate sn Ot Se 

allowed to keep company with the 

intention of marrying, Both par 

tice Being Catholics? 
According to the law of 

‘Church, second and third cot 

are not allowed to marty; 

an impediment, however, that 

we would advise such relatiy 


—— = 


out well; the offspring are usually 
deformed or dull of mind. This 
is why many states forbid £ 
and second cousins to marry. — 
Were any of the Apostles ¢ 
married ? a 
We have no evidence that they 
were, unless St. Peter shodid have 
been. However, they were not al- 
lowed to retain their wives and at 
the same time become Christ's 
Apostles. Peter's boast was: “Be 
hold we have left all things, 0 
Lord, and followed Thee" | 
Where is Purgatéry mehtion 
in the Bible? ght 
The name “Purgatory” is ¥ 
in the Bible just es the name 
“Bible” is not in the holy book, 
We call these seriptutes “The 
Bible ;” we call the place of tem — 


Jesus, my Lord, behold at length 
the time, 

When I resolve to turn away from 
crime; 

© pardon me, Jesus, Thy mercy 
I implore! 

I will never more offend Thee,—- 
no never more. 


Since my poor soul Thy Precious 
Blood hath cost, 

Suffer me not for ever to be lost, 
© pardon, ete. 


to know, so that when T am asked 


Finally, Miike wet aocbae Wit e| ee ee 


jay, he, does not feel—she stands 


marry outside their faith: “Neith- 

anding cer offered 80 
sod a-hundved. for thelr deed |@” Shalt thou make. marriages 
bod with them. Thou shalt not give 
Mea Pe Fe An ship we had thy daughter to his son, nor take 


_|his daughter for thy son; for she 
prs econ Sem will turn away thy son from fol- 
bcc Sin BiB. to HAE 0 teeth lowing Me, that he may rather 
catching these roaches. Yes serve strange gods, and the wrath 
siree! We had to detail two petty ad oe wiih meet Se eT 

ficévs to count them! will quickly destroy thee.” ( eut. 
: “This had gone on dora mente | Tr 5 4). Hotice the ‘word “wih,” 
r 80 oni hen teak aa. Oe eee. 8 
whtth 1 curried Yato ‘effect, {MENT God fom wot apy there 
captured several large ones and will be danger of her perverting 
on them in training. Now a her husband, but He says she will 


++ 1. 
cockroach, I find, if properly han- vs : ie dallas: nny ak O08 
dled, is a very intelligent animal ) 


| said would happen did happen: 
and can be taught to do almost) iim. childrep of Israel dwelt in 
believe me, they 


the midst of the Chanaanites; and 
took their daughters to wives, | 
and they gave their own daugh- 
‘ters to their sons and ‘they served 
their gods. And they did evil in 
the sight of the Lord and they 


in the person of her minister to 
hear the words of the contract ut- 
tered in the shortest form, and 
sends them away without her 
blessing. : 

Consider again the evils inher- 
ent in a mixed marriage, as elo- 
quently ‘exposed by a Catholic 
bishop. When the parties to a 
mixed marriage approach the al- 
tar to be married, the non-Catho- 
lie appears in a church in which 
he does not believe, and unites in 
a solemn rite in whose sacramen- 
tal virtue he has no faith, and 
marries one in whose religion he 
has no interest. Marriage means 
unity of heart and mind, but 
what unity is there here, when at 
the moment of union the two 
stand separated at an unspeak- 
able distance in all that concerns 
the soul—its faith, its hope and 
aspirations? There can be no 
: community of feeling.on what 
y_|forgot their God.” (Judg. iil;\ should be the chief sentiment of 

‘|5-7). : life. Never will they be able to 
The sad story is often repeated | act or speak together on what con- 
.|in the Old Testament history, Let}cerns God and the soul, and the 
Selomon stand for a type. Weilife to come. They can have no 
are not wiser, nor stronger, nor feeling in common concerning the 
_|firmer in our faith than he who)spiritual welfare of the family. 
wrote so much of God’s Word. He; Their marriage, instead of being 
disobeyed the law, and we have|that help which God designed it 

awful spéctacle of Solomon,/to be, beeomes a positive hin- 
the wisest of men, in his old age} drance to salvation, 

bowing down his grey head in| passing over other most. grave 

ship of idols which his soul) inconveniences belonging to mix- 

(3 Kings xi,-1). ed marriages, consider now the 

Christian dispensation | dangers which threaten the Cath- 

2 injunction.|olic party. As a rule such mar- 

¢| riages are not contracted by those 

who, to begin with, are the most 

firm in their faith and most de 

“Hie who| yout. Is it not to be expected 

and he}that courage will fail, that human 

ife.”| nature will grow weary of oppo- 

!\ sition, and that the faith will be 
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cireumstances—that the non: 
Catholic husband tyrns out the 
good fellow he professed to be, 
that he never bullies his wife 
about religion; never nags *t her 
about her piety, and does not 
growl at her giving her boy, who! 
has just gone to work, bread and 
cheese for his Friday’s dinner, and 
the rest. Is such a marriage the 
terrible evil of which the Church 
is so much afraid? Let ug see.| 
One end of matrimony is mutual 
help to heayen. The non-Catholic 
cannot possibly help the other to 
keep the truth or to practice re- 
ligion, The Catholic has to live 
life with a temptation, Mass, ab- 
stinence, frequenting the Sacra- 
ments are not interfered with, but 
are not assisted. Is attendance at 
Maas always easy even nnuder fav- 
orable cireumstances—ig it easier 
now? The husband never prom- 
ised to stay in and mind the baby. 
The Sacraments are dear to us, 
yet we often require a stimulus to 
move us to approach them-—vwill 
this be easier now? The boys will 
come home with tales of sorrow; 
their non-Catholic eompanions 
have derided the Church and Sac- 
raments. The Catholic mother 
consoles, the father says nothing, 
and from his manner the boys: 
learn that father does not believe 
all that mother says, From that 
time the boy no longer drinks in 
his mother’s teaching as before. 
A son hearkens to his parants’ 
voice as to the voice of God; when 
one teaches and the other is oddly 
silent, it is no longer to him the 
voice of God. He doubts instead 
of believing, and if doubt once 
gets into him, which religion, 
when he has to make the choice 
between the creeds of his parents, 
has, so far as nature goes, the best 


Like Magdalen, forgiveness I en- 
treat. 
© pardon, etc. 


I will arise and go to my Fath- 
er, and say to Him: Father, I 
have sinned against heaven and 
before Thee, | am not now worthy 
to be called Thy son, 

O God, mereiful and patient, 
who willest not the death of a sin- 
ner—who, when we repent, re 
memberest our sine no more,—- 
have merey on me and spdre me, 

Jesus, wounded for our iniqui- 
ties, and bruised for our sins; I 
grieve for my sins, which have so 
grieved Thy Sacred Heart, 

Have mercy on me and heal my 
soul, for I haye sinned against 
Thee, 

Give me, my God, the contrite 
and humble heart which Thou 
wilt never despise. 

O that I had the tears of Peter 
and Magdalen! 

Wash me yet more from my in- 
iguity, and cleanse me from my 
sin. 

© Mary, obtain for me true sor- 
row for my sina, forgiveness for 
them, and the grace of final per- 
severance. 

Have mercy on me, O God, ac: 
cording to Thy great mercy; heal 
my soul for [| have 
against Thee. 


sinner: Thou who hast made me, 
have mercy on me. 

O Lord, I have sinned exceed- 
ingly in my life: what shall I do, 
whither shall I fy, but to Thee, 
my God, 

What can I do for my sins but 
bumbly confess them and lament 
them: hear me, I beseech Thee, O 
my God. Ail my sing displease 
me now exceedingly: I will never 


of these, a money offering became | xii, 45-46. 


garded as legitimate, since &r.| 


sinned | - 


O God, be merciful to me, a) 
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refer to the place, Cf. Matt. xii, 
82; Matt. v, 26; I Cor, xii, 19.45; 
I Pet. iii, 18-20. The Bible refers 


I can safely answer. 

The offering for a Mass is not ce 
the purchase-price of the Muass:'to this place alone with hell 
Prior to the twelfth century it! whenever it save that a man will — 
was the custom for people to of- be punished according to his 
fer the things required for the| works; surely little sins will net res 
carrying on of the service, such'be punished in hell. It refers fo ~ 
as the bread and wine, eandles,| Purgatory when it commends 
incense, etc. Thereafter, in lieu | prayer for the dead as in 2 Mace, 
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the custom; and the same was re | 
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St. Marys, Kansas 


Under the Management of the 
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Paul says: “They who serve at 
the altar portake with the altar. | 
So also the Lord ordgined that’ 
they preach the gospel who live 
by the gospel.” I Cor. ix, 13-14. Pethers of the Sacleteal dates 
In regulating the salary of priests 

our Bishops take into account the acre : 
offerings they receive for Masses, . 

and establish a lower salary than A Boar ding College 
would be, were there no Mawes of: a See oe 
ferings. The salary of most: 

priests is not greater than that of | Single Rooms for Advanced 
an ordinary mechanic or-clerk in| Students 

an office, whilst ten or twelve! # 
years are spent in preparing for’ 
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TERMS: - $250 PER YEAR 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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'? 
the priesthood; hence the “money | # 
there is in it” could never be the | + 
attraction to the prresthood. The|% 
offering for a Mass is given even | ® 
to members of religious orders, 
who personally are not allowed 
to have any money. The sacrifice) 


which is made by the one who or 


t Rev. Aloysis A. Breen, 5. J, 
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Church, School 
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Never Fails. 
Resident Priest. 
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ta” A New Catholic Colony under 
the patronage of MOST REV. JOHN 
J. GLENNON, Archbishop of Saint 
Louis. 


A Pleasant and 
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Sells at a very moderate price and on easy terms. No 


lost, as happens in all, or almost|¢hance of winning him? Side by; 

all, such cases? They cannot pray|*ide in the same house he has two 

wan tnito eat. |together, perhaps the non-Catho-| examples of equal authority— 
he heg-| In the year 305 the Council of|lic will not pray at all; the Cath-| Which will he follow?” | 

PUR aay, POPE alae Sper Bye satties yout thi Buch is the sketch of mixed 

ed tol unwilling to e etl/of religion and piety, perhaps| marriages, as Bishop Ullathorne 

y are vidder : draws it for us, and how true the 


ents, For all particulars address the Pastor and Local 
. Rev. V. TESSELAAR, O. 8S. M., 
Wilhelmina, Missouri 


commie’ tham any more: I am 
sorry for thym, aud will be sorry 
for them as fing as I live. I am 
willing to make satigfaction for 
them to the utmost of my power. 
Forgive, O my God, forgive me my 
sinus, for Thy holy Name's sake. 
Save my soul, which Thou hast 
redeemed with Thy Precious 
Blood. Behold, I commit myself 
to Thy mercy: I resign myself in- 
to Thy hands. Deal with me ac- 
cording to Thy goodness, not ac. 
-|cording to my wickedness and in- 
iquity. 

rejer _ Jesus, Bon of David, have 
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oung Men and Women | 
(a lf you have any deserving poor boys | will take. @ a 
them for $100 board and tuition. We have just im @ 
creased our endowment to $100,000. 
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of this kind falled of accomplishment. 

| God's abundant blessing on your work, | remain, 
Devotedly yours In Domino, 

__H. J. ALERDING, Bishop of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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to our people the better knowledge of the 
inge of hu nforming non-Catholics of the claims of Holy 
r Church, le a truly apostolic work, worthy of the highest commendation 
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Experienced Printers Wonder That We 
Can Succeed Without a 100,000 
"ijiulitian, | 


Dee Rev. J. F. Noll: : 
* — Dear Father—A few weeks ago I 
__* found a soiled copy of the Pager 
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tor,” which some had committed 
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8. years of age. I have been working 
..* ‘at the bo g business since I was 
_ ® thirteen years of age, and without any 


pride, I can honestly say, I know more of 
™ the wants of our people than most of 


_* I have been extensively connected 
_* with printing and publishing since 1866. 
ee wat Baral ay fone hemay ms with 
_*  Rand-Mc!) 4y Company, Chicago, | have 
_® been in the habit 2 yond ne all kinds of 
* estimates in the printing and publishing 
_* way. Have ‘ed that nothing less 
_ * than 100,000 cireulation will put your 
4 paper basis. — figured 
, eer ‘press work, paper, 
mailing ork, rent, ofce help, 


| ve “ving Your 
 * enterprise I consider greater than I do 
< the discovery of America. 


; I hope Ihave not tired you with what 
* Thave written. I am sure God will bless 
* and prosper your great and courageous 

work DANIEL MeCANN. 

Burbonnais, Il. 
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DO YOU KNOW WHY NONE BUT WE CAN 
GET OUT A GOOD WEEKLY 
PAPER 80 CHEAP? 


Well, Father Noll, whom necessity com- 

celled to take over a big eo plant to pub- 
ish his widely-cireulated Magazine (The Parish 
Monthly), saw his way to launch “Our Sunday 
Visitor’ without investing in much more ma- 
chinery. Forseeing the great good to be accom- 
}.ished by sueh a publication, he felt that he 
should make his printing plant meet the want, 
even if the enterprise only paid for itself, 


We call our plant “The Catholic Publishing 
Company,” whilst it is no corporation. It is 
only a company in the sense that provision has 
been made for its continuance in the event of 
death or disability of the Reverend Editor of 
“Our Sunday Visitor,” and “The Parish Month- 
ly.” Father Noll has always been a prudent and 
successful defender of the Catholic cause, and is 
happy only when he sees visible results from his 


endeavors. 
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[$1.00] ONE DOLLAR [$1.00 | 


WILL PAY FOR A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO’ 


| “Our Sunday Visitor” <q oo 
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i Sunday Visitor” and “The Catholic Monthly” 
ae SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
$ THE cATHOUC 
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‘PUBLISHING CO., Huntington, nd 


oF “BIG BOO " entitled: 
_ “FOR OUR Her oA OLIC FRIENDS” 


Fairest Argumen t, ?%c in Paper 
Ismowswendy. Postage, 10¢ extra 
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>| geattereth the Church of Christ. The 


‘forest, but to a single tree): 


‘broken it can bud no more: cut the 


ed that our Savior. compares His 
Church not to a belt of trees or a 


“We will select this last figure and 
examine it somewhat more in detail, 
In the first place, then, a tree ie a 
single organic whole, and homogene 
ous throughout. Though ft is made 
up of a great number of different 
parts, yet every one of these parts is 
in perfect harmony with the rest, and 
all are correlated: Further, the dit. 
ferent parts are not only correlated: 
they are disposed and arfanged ac- 
cording to a special plan. The leaves 
are dependent upon the éemaller 
branches, the smaller branches on 
the larger, and each of the larger de- 
pends upon one and the same trunk, 
Supposing the tree to be, © g., an oak, 
then every part will have the. dhar- 
acteristics of the oak. The leaves 
may be innumerable, they may grow 
on a thousand different branches of 
the oak. Search AR we may, we shall 
never find so much as one beech or 
ash or maple leaf on any branch that 
grows out of the oaken stem. How 
is this uniformity secured? The an- 
swer is plain. They will draw their 
nourishment from the selfsame source. 
Every twig and leaf, even the most 
remote, is fed by the sap'rising from 
the one trunk. 

“The leaves represent the Catholic 
laity throughout the entire world. 
They are in direct communion with 
their respective parish priests (the 
smatier branches of the mystical tree). 
The priests, in their turn, are in direct 
communion with their bishops (1. e., 
the larger branches). And all the 
bishops are in direct and constant 
communion with the Sovereign Pontiff 
({. e., the trunk or stem of the entire 
tree). In this way the least and 
humblest catechumen is as truly unit- 
ed with the great center of authority 
at the Vatican, and as truly in touch 
with its decisions and its teaching, 
as the crowned heads of Spain or Italy, 
or Indeed as the Archbishops of Paris 
or Westminster.” 

This conception of unity is in per- 
fect actord With what was emphasized 


golden age: 


ST. CYPRIAN, 

“The Church is likewise one, though 
she be spread abroad, and multiplies 
with the increase of her progeny; 
even as the sun has rays many, yet 
one light; and the tree boughs many, 
yet ite strength is one seated tn the 
deep-lodged root; and as, when many 
streams flow down from one souree, 
though a multiplicity of waters seem 
to be diffused from the bountifulness 
of the overflowing abundance, unity 
ig preserved in the source itself. Part 
a ray of the sun from its orb, and its 
unity forbids the division of light; 
break a branch from the tree, once 


7 


stream from its fountain, the remnant 
will be dried up. Thus the Church, 
flooded with the light of the Lord, 
puts forth her rays through the whole 
world, with yet one light, which ts 
spread upon all places, while ite unity 
of body is not infringed, She stretches 
forth her branches over the unifversal 
earth, in the riches of plenty, and 
pours abroad her bountiful and on- 
ward streams; yet is there one head, 
one source, one mother abundant in 
the results of her frufitfulnessa, * * * 
Whoever parts company whith the 
Church and joins himself to an adul- 
teress, is estranged from the promises 
of the Church. He who leaves the 
Church of Christ attains not Christ's 
rewards, He is an alien, an outcast, 
an enemy. He can no longer have God 
for a Father who has not the Church 
for a Mother. If any man was able to 
escape, who remained without the ark 
of Noah, then will that man escape 
who is out of doors beyond the 
Church, The Lord warns us, and 
says: “He who is not with Me Is 
against Me, and he who gathereth not 
with Me, scattereth.” He who breaks 
the peace and concord of Christ, sete 
himeelf against (Crist. He who 
gathera elsewhere but in the Churoh, 


Lord saith, “I and the Pather are 
one;" and again of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, it is writ- 
ten, “and these three are one;" and 
does any think, that oneness, thus 
proceeding from the divine immuta- 
bility, and cohering in heavenly 
sacraments, admits of being sundered 
in the Church, and split by the divorce 
of antagonist wills? He whe holds 
not this unity, holds not the law of 
God, holds not the faith of Father and 
Son, holds not the truth unto salva- 
tion. 
“He who holds not this unity of the 
Church, does he think that he holds 
the faith? He who strives against 
and resiste the Church, he who aban- 
dons the Chair of Peter, upon whom 
the Church was founded, does hae fee! 
confident that he is tn the Church?” 
“There is one God and one Christ, 


| 


and His Chureh"is one, and the faith 
one, and a people one, joined into a 
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Church in her members by the follow. | ite 
ing apt simile. (He had just remark 
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order of Fathers, That seat is the 

Tock, which the prond gates of hell 

overcome not.” (Cont. Don.). 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

“If there is a thing alien to religion, 
it is division. If there is a thing 
specially native to religion, it is peace 
and union. Hence original attraction 
towards unity in Rome.” 

DR. PHILIP SCHAFF. 
(In “Reunion of Christendom.) 

“The Réunion of Christendom. pra 
supposes an original union, which has 
been marred and obstructed but never 
entirely destroyed.” 

REV. GEORGE. F. CANDLIN. 
(Protestant Missionary.) 

"To have large measure of misston- 
ary success we must have increased 
Christian unity. In the very nature 
of things these two must go together. 
In the family, in business, in the. 
management of the state, we do not 
hesitate to recognize the principle 
that domestic harmony and outward 
prosperity are linked inseparably to 
each other. Can we imagine that in 
religion alone, which ought to be its 
grandest expression, the law is relax- 
ed? Is a religion universal in its em- 
pire, but disordered and: disparate in 
its fellowship, so much as conceiv- 
able? The world conquered by a ai 
vided church? Never.” tie 

CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 
(Professor-Emeritus at Harvard, writ) 
ing of the condition of Wurope 

during the 10th century.) : 

“While the Various nations were 
thus drawing apart within local 
boundaries of which the precise limits 
were, indeed, in many cases but im- 
perfectly determined, certain general 
influences were operating incessantly 
and irresistibly to unite them as they 
had never before been united as mem- 
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of person. Her discipline exacted of 
‘all men equal submission. Her cere 
everywhere with a uniform and im- 
pressive ritual. Her sacraments were 
essential to salvation. By the vast 
mass of ecclesiastical tradition and 
she afforded the material of 


Because the Protestant 
missionaries who work among them 
represent several sects, each differing 
considerably, yet supposedly based 
on the same Book, these pagan people 
are inclined to distrust the whole 
‘Christian economy.” 


THE LONDON TABLET. 


(Referring to the Eucharist Congress 
held tn 1908.) 


“In one hunmble corner was the 
‘Tepresentative of the Archbishop of 
New Orleans, one Father Brockmeter, 
whose name announces him a Teuton, 
and he was the founder of the League 
of Priest-Adorers, who are pledged to 
watch one hour a day before the 
Blessed Sacrament. Nearby a Chinese 
was in devout prayer. Mongolians 
from Japan, Indians, Negroes, beard- 
ed priests from missionary lands, Ger- 
mans, Dutchmen, Greeks and Poles, 
and Africans, all mingled with French 
and English. Here was a Gael from 
the Highlands, there was a Celt from 
Brittany, side by side with a dark- 
eyed Spaniard and a blue-eyed Norse 
man. And they were all of one heart 
and one mind. What was most strik- 
ing was the great preponderance of 
men, and the profound devotion of 
the, whole congregation. They had 
‘come to meet their God and to pray 
Aha Assist at the great eternal ‘sacri 
fice, one and indivisible for the world.” 
ae REV. J. & THOMPSON. 
(Los Angeles, Cal.) 

“The poor, the common, and the 
rich people meet together in that 
Church, as children of the same com- 
mon Father, The poor, hard-working 
man and woman are found in that 
Church. It is an ancient Church. It 
was the ancient Church before the 
birth of Protestantism. It has cohes- 
fon and unity and continuity.” 
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A Practical Study 


in 


Socialism--Logic Applied 


(Continued from Page One.) 
couple still continues to be rewarded, 
and a little later the force Is again in- 
creased by the employment of two 
or three more men. The husband and 
wife still work Steadily, though the 
wife is giving less time to the busti- 
ness and more to her home and chil- 
dren. Her husband, however, his 
spirit aglow at the favorable prospect 
extending before him, continues to 
pay close attention to every detail of 
his business. His oldest son now en- 
ters the firm in the capacity of driver. 
Their wares becoming better known, 
thelr market gradually extends as the 
years go by beyond the limits of the 
city in which they live, until they are 
eventually suppiying a number of the 
adjacent towns. This steady growth 
of business is accompanied by a 
steady growth in the size of the plant 
and of the force employec. -The per- 
centage of profit is of course greater 
than at the outset because of the re 
duced price at which they can buy 
their supplies in large quantities. The 
retall price of their product remains 
the same, however; and the wages of 
thetr employees still remain the high- 
est paid in that lHne of work. 

Steadily the business Increases un- 
der the wise euperintendence of the 
owner until at length the factory is 
the largest operated in that section 
of the country. The wares are ex- 
tensively advertised and the output 
distributed far and wide. 

At length, the owner and founder 
feeling that he has earned a rest, re 
tires and turns over the business to 
his son. His income is sufficient to 
allow him to live in ease if not in 
luxury, His days at length’ being 
numbered, he is gathered to his fath- 
ers and his son inherits the business, 
now worth several hundred thousands 
of dollars. 

This pieture is typical of the 
growth of the greater number of the 
industries of the country today. 

It is true that many of our indus- 
tries embrace thousands instead of 
hundreds of miles, but in practically 
every case the business had but an 
humble beginning: The difference is 


further true that many of these gi) 
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but of degree and not of kind. It is|t 


through a ruthless destruction of 
competition and an habitual disre- 
gard of the principles of fair dealing. 
But these evils are not inherent fn 
the expressions of a spirit of greed 
strengthened by a feeling of omnfpo- 
‘tence which requires but the stinging 
lash of the law to teach those guilty 
of such practices that society will not 
tolerate their conduct. 

But to revert. When the first as 
sistant was employed in the little 
bakery, his employer, in the eyes of 
the Socialista, entered the capitalist 
ciass, for we are told elsewhere by 
Mr. Work that “Capitalism means the 
present industrial system wherein 
the mills, mines, factories, ete., are 
owned by private individuals and pri- 
vate corporations who hire men to 
do the work and pay them « fraction 
of the value of their labor.” 
the young Isborer paid his asstst- 
ant three dollars a day and 
four dollars a day for h 
robbed the employee of the 
dollar, says the Socialist. 
his argument inevitably | 
Ta fact, he does not in 
openly agree that such 
confines his attention 
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monial observances were celebrated 


of Christ, Who, they are told, was a 


won most of the prizes that went to 
the public schools, and most of the 
honors in the older classes to the 
parochial schools. ; 
“Pvidently handwriting is made a 
serious study in the church schools 
and pupils develop proficiency as they 
grow older. In the public schools, on 


Presumably this is on the 
theory that, as a person’s permanent 
form of handwriting develops only 
with maturity, the cultivation of a 
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‘CATHOLIC PUPILS PASS BEST 

EXAMINATIONS. — | 

We reproduce the following from 

the New | 
nual report, (1901-1907)... i 
Total of public school applicants 


(Manhattan and Bronx) ......4,657. 
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Accepted dead bhatt the Whatton Pe ah di ooteee Bele e 


Per centage of successful public 


school APPLICANTS ....+-++e+++s er 


Total of parochial applicants 


(Manhattan and Bronx) ......1,26¢ ' 
Accepted eee eee eeeeas erate seses 924° 
paroch | 


Percentage of successful 
lal schoo! applicants ..-......, 


many more candidates to draw on. 
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been of but mediocre talents, he 
would have promptly failed when he 
attempted to expand his business be- 
yond bis ability to handle & Brad- 
street records for the year 1911 a to- 
tal of 3,419 business faflures due to 
incompetency out of a total number 
of failures for that year of 12,646. Or 
if the young employer had neglected 
his business, faflure would have en- 
gulfed him. Or if he had given away 
to extravagance the same result 
would have followed. ‘Bradstreet re- 
cords 277 faflures attributable to the 
former and 108 to the latter cause in 
1911. 

But, being competent, attending 
strictly to business, and avoiding the 
shoals of extravagance, our “capital- 
ist” continued to thrive. Until he ac- 
tually retired, he gave personal su- 
pervision to the various departments 
of his bakery, directing his foremen 
as they gredually came to be em- 
ployed, and keeping a careful cutlook 
for new flelds into whith to send the 
products of the business. 


But our more conservative Social- 
ists May answer, it may. be conceded 
that the proprietor was entitled to 
the profits so long as he personally 
supervised the basiness,..but certain- 
ly, Dot after-he retired. -But, let us 
inquire, what is the immense plant 
built up by him, this business per- 
meating a vast -territery butthe crys | 
talization of his ability and the em- 
bodiment of his thrift. What would 
you have? Would it have been bet- 
ter for society that he should have 


their share in case the em 
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And it must be remembered that the 4 
New York public schools have sc © 
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the same amount of work. Has he — 


earned that increase by his labors? ~ 
What else is such Increase but the — 
interest on the capital Invested, com-| - 
bined with the reward due to the abil. 
ity of those {n charge Of the busi. ~ 
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ness? If the employees are in fact, | 
entitled to this, Increased. ’portion of 


the profits of the business, what is) 
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, aployer, ex- 
panding his pbusinéss beyond his ca- ~ 
pacity’ to “ddntrol it, fails, leaving’ a 
debts of thousands of dollars? Should! — 
these debts properly be charged up, 


to the employees? Certainly, if they, ~ 


are entitled to the profits beyond: — 
their wages they are by the same - 


logic morally liable for the debts tn 


the event of the business resulting in | 


failure. 


I do not maintain that the present d 


industrial system is perfect. I do 


not maintain that-inequality in mod- 


ern society does not exist. The Cre. 
ator has endowed men with talents 
in varying degrees. Human endeavor 
can no more remove these inequal- 
ities than it can develop a plow horse 
into a race horse. Society, however, 
can abolish some of the abuses which 


are current in the realm of business, — 


It can prevent © holdups under’ the © . 


guise of industrial combination. ‘ft 
can see to it that there is a normai.. 


that the price of products shall in 


truth be the true market price. 


It can do much to ameliorate the 
condition of the lowly and stay the 


neglected the opportunity that pre 
sented itself to him, that he should 


allow his talents to have lain dor-| 


mant? Is not society the richer in 


the establishment of an industry reg- 


ularly employing scores of men? If 
the benefit to the men employed con- 
tinues, why should not the two who 
made it possible be rewarded by a 
few years of ease and comfort? But, 
it may be answered, “Although we 
do not object to the founders of a 
great industry being insured against 
poverty in their old age, we do ob- 


ject to their drawing immense in- 


comes while their employees barely 
earn a subsistence.” The answer to 


this objection is involved in the pre 


from the business properly his? By 

what process of legerdemain can it 

said to belong to his employees? 

One man may 
its 
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er who does business 
tensive scale. But 
limited by exped : 
ployer is guilty of robbery 
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Is there robbery in either case? Is} 
there “gouging,” as Mr. Work pre! 
ters to call it? Who earned the first 
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hand of greed and opression. A great 
deal is being done in the enactment 


compensation acts, old age pensions, 


along these lines. The passage of in- 
heritance and income taxes to pre- 
vent an undue concentration of 
wealth in the hands of the few is 
not inconsistent with the existence 
of the present industrial system. We 
may well say with one of the leaders 
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of hours of labor statutes, workman's | 


and the like, and more can be done « 
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